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“A most reasonable request, truly!” exclaimed Patch; “as if 
two valiant knights, with the City guard to back them, were to give 
a reason, on compulsion, for their proceedings! Perhaps, old 
Mammon, we come to ransack thy money-bags, set free thy hoarded 
gems, toy with thy wife, or kiss thy daughter ; that is,” he added, 
“if such a piece of dried humanity can father anything sha an 
ingot.” 

“ You have given shelter to two fugitives,” said Sir J ae Perrot. 

“Traitors,” added Darrel, “‘upon whose heads the king hath set 
a princely recompense.” 

“ Alack!” replied the merchant, apparently relieved from his 
fears, ‘‘ but some one has sadly sported with your credulity ; but 
trust not to my words, trust your own eyes—search well the house ; 
and if you find any living thing except my faithful servant and 
myself, deal with us after his good grace’s pleasure. I am a 
merchant, sirs,” he added, “and meddle not with politics.” 

The two knights, accompanied by four of the halberdiers, 
followed the speaker into the little room at the back of the shop. 
Once there, much to ithe old man’s astonishment, they proceeded 
to the secret door which opened into the passage leading to the 
rooms constructed in his warehouses. Despite his usual self- 
possession, he trembled, for he felt convinced that some domestic 
treachery must have been at work: and he doubted whether the 
mystery of the subterranean chamber had been betrayed or not. 

“Go,” he said sternly to Marco, whose guilty conscience spoke 
in his shifting eye and burning cheek, “dost thou not see that 
there are strangers in the shop? Holy Mary!” he added, “ but I 
left the Duke of Suffolk’s diamond George and the bracelets for 
Mistress Boleyn in the inner cabinet. Go and secure the key.” 

The aged wretch, who had eaten the speaker’s bread for years, 
but whose thirst for gold had tempted him to betray a generous 
master, slunk from the chamber at his bidding, and while the rest 


i . continued their search, returned to our old friend Patch, who was 


expecting him in the outward room or shop. 

‘“‘ What brings thee back, faithful Marco ?”’ whispered the jester, 
in atone so full of confidence that the father of deceit himself 
could scarcely have suspected any sinister design to lurk beneath 
it. “They are a long while searching.” 

“‘ Because,” replied the fellow, ‘they have discovered the passage . 
leading to the rooms within the warehouse.” 

*'That’s strange,” said Patch, eyeing him closely. 

“Ofcourse itis; but it does not follow, because the secret is 
discovered, that I have betrayed it.” 

“Thou betray it!” repeated the fool, in a tone in which a close 
observer might have detected aslight vein of irony, “ preposterous ! 
No, bad as humanity becomes, it has not reached that pitch of 
degradation. We took thee a starving man, of broken fortunes, to 
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our service, in which thou hast e@rown grey ; thou hast amassed, 
for one of thy state, gold beyond thy dream or wish, for thou art a. 
childless man, so ‘near too, to thy grave,.that the bare! thought: of 
such a deed would damn thee.° Thou sell, like a thankless:cur,: sae 
master’s blood for a few pieces more to grease an itching palm! to 
improbable, impossible’! ”’ 

“‘T trust—I—I am sure so,” faltered the man, writhing béneath 
the sarcasm of the speaker, which he ‘received for unmerited. but 
well-meant praise. 

“ But thou hast not yet answered my question ; what. brought. 
thee here?” ENG 

“Jewels of price are in the’ inner cabinet ; my master sent me 
for the key. 4 

“The inner cabinet,” said the jester; with a . peculiar emplidsis: ¥ 
‘yoware sure?” 

“Quite,” replied Marco, advancing towards the ponderous i iron- 
bound piece of furniture in’ which Marietti: was supposed to keep 
the most’precious of his merchandise, and) which stood in.a recess 
cut in the solid wall-at the back of the shop. ‘As he did so, Patch . 
took along key of a peculiar construction from the merchant’s 
desk, and applied it to an opening in the counter beneath. The 
outward cabinet, which was level with the stone floor when opened, 
presented an appearance something like a sentry-box; but with 
this difference, that instead of & back or shelves as one would 
naturally expect to find jn such a place, a second door strongly 
studded with nails presented itself. This was the entrance to the . 
real treasure chamber ; the exterior one: was merely a blind. As 
the merchant had stated, a large key had been left.in the massive 
lock.’ The moment. the: false ‘servant laid his: hand: upon it to 
withdraw it, the floor of the outward cabinet, upon which he was 
standing, gave way,and before he had time: to utter:one prayer for 
mercy, one shriek for aid, the wretched ‘man: sank: into anabyss 
beneath, whose stagnant waters soon ended. his sufferings and his 
crimes, 

When the parity, after their ineffectual search, shihineld) the 
cabinet was closed, and the jester busily employed in examining 
a curious suit of inlaid Milan armour exposed for sale in the 
Lombard’s shop. 

“Well, have you limed the birds ?” he demanded of the two 
knights. 

“We have been placed upon a false scent,” replied Darrel, “and 
have discovered nothing but two chambers daintily furnished, and 
tasted a flask of Greek wine fit for an emperor.” 

“Henceforth,” said Perrot, who was something of an epicure, 
“thou shalt be my vintner. Why, man,” he added, clapping the 
Lombard on the ‘shoulders, “ thy wine is melted rubies. Jove 
never drank sweeter nectar.” | 
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- “TL have but few flasks,” replied the «merchant, ‘drily, “and they 
were a present from my Greek correspondent, Mavoryeni, who is 


more chary of it than his gold. °’Tis the Chian vintage.” 


/“ Write-to-him again,” exclaimed the jester, “and let me. ipentie 
thy correspondence. I am a judge of letters.” 

The two knights, fully persuaded: that they had been sent pod 
a fool’s errand, and that all further search would be-useless, dis- 
missed the City guard, and, remounting their horses, rode, accom- 
panied by Patch, to York House, from ‘whence the latter personage, 


after a brief interview with his master, once more returned to the 


City. 

On the first alarm given at the house of Marietti, the old man 
rose, and; hastily waking Walter, conducted him andthe heiress 
to the subterranean chamber, whose existence we have previously 
described, but which was happily unknown to the treacherous 
Marco ; nor: was it till he had seen his guests safe within their 
hiding: place, and removed every vestige of their presence, that he 
entered the little chamber at the back of the shop, where his 
domestic slept. The scene which followed our readers have 
already read. 

The orphan heiress, whose fate we have for some time lost sight 
of, was praying within the low-vaulted chamber, the close air of 
which had already caused her cheek to pale. Walter, his sword 
freed from its scabbard ready for use, was watching beside her, 
when a distant step in the long passage which conducted to their 


retreat fell upon the listener’s ears. 


They come,” faltered the maiden. ‘“ Walter, by the love you 
bear me, and the faith which I have sworn, let me not fall alive 
into the tyrant’s hand. Death hath no terror compared to ee a 
fate. Remember your promise.” 

‘I will remember,” replied the young man, his lips quivering 
‘with emotion as he spoke; for he had sworn to offer her a pure, 
unsullied sacrifice at the shrine of honour, rather than permit her 
to be polluted by the licentious passions of the vindictive Henry. 
With one arm he encircled her waist, and remained on guard, ready 


‘at the first signal to defend the trembling creature, who clung to 


him with all a woman’s confidence for protection, or, if defence 
were vain, to die together. 

The footsteps:approached nearer and nearer ; and although only 
a few instants had elapsed since first they heard them, yet every 
one was so fraught with agony and expectation, that it seemed an 


age; the very beatings of their hearts became suspended ; nor was 


it till their eccentric protector, Walter’s. old friend, the jester, had 


been some, time,in the chamber, and all fear of a surprise had 


ceased, ; that their cas Searaay flowed again in “its calm,’ usual 
current, ; 


What, dost; thou bring 3 27 aaa uke the young man, oifenaine 
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his hand to him; “let me know the worst, far danger is less 
appalling than suspense.” 

“The worst,” repeated his visitor, with a faint smile, for his 
heart was heavy with the anticipation of his master’s fate. ‘For 
thee, thank Heaven, the worst is past. For once,” he added, 
“relentless cruelty has been defeated by honest cunning ; but you 
must away—LEngland is no longer an asylum for you. The bark 
is ready, and the wind sets fair for Antwerp.” 

“For Antwerp!” repeated the Lady Mary, blushing, for an 
intuitive sense of delicacy showed her the impropriety of her 
being the companion of Walter in his flight in any other character 
than his wife. 

“ All is arranged,” continued the speaker, kindly ; “ this very 
night a chaplain of the queen, who still feels warmly for your 
welfare, will unite your fates. Here is a token from her grace.” 

He handed to the agitated and astonished girl a small slip of 
parchment, recommending, or rather commanding, her marriage 
and temporary exile. It was signed “ Katherine.” 

It fell from her hand the moment she had perused it. In an 
instant Walter was at her feet, entreating her by a thousand per- 
suasive words, such as have weight in maidens’ ears, to confirm 
his happiness. The transition was so sudden, so unexpected, that 
the orphan could not sufficiently recover her agitation to reply to 
his passionate asseverations of eternal constancy and faith. 

“T will be his bondsman,” said the jester, observing her hesi- 
tation—“ if a true heart can merit such a sacrifice—that thou wilt 
not repent the generous confidence ; besides,” he added, “ better a 
hasty marriage than an eternal separation,” 

These words at once decided her. 

“Walter,” she replied, at the same time extending her hand to 
him, “it isnot thus a daughter of my house should wed; but I 
know thou wilt not think less kindly of me if in the hour of - 
danger I cast aside the scruples of my rank and womanhood and 
yield to this most hasty marriage. My heart hath long been given 
to thy keeping. I here intrust my person to thy honour—my 
happiness to thy protection, Let the priest come—the bride will 
not say nay.” 

We may pass over the passionate gratitude of the lover and the 
approving words of Patch, who had already begun to take as deep 
an interest in the persecuted orphan as in the welfare of his friend. 
As he and the queen had secretly arranged, a chaplain that very 
night visited the house of the Lombard merchant, and with no 
other witnesses than Marietti and the jester, the heiress pronounced | 
the vow which bound her destiny irrevocably with Walter’s, the 
vow which set the seal upon his boyish dreams by crowning them 
with a reality of bliss. No sooner had the trembling priest 
departed, for he knew the risk he ran, than disguises were brought, 
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and the fugitives, dressed as two sailor boys, were smuggled on 
board a small vessel lying below the Tower. Patch accompanied 
them till they were safe on deck. 

“ Farewell !” he whispered ; “noble lady, in Antwerp you will 
meet Sir Richard Everil and his son, also a gentle youth, whom 
your husband rescued from that den of cruelty, the Lollards’ Tower. 
Be kind to the poor boy for my sake—you will soon, I doubt not, 
learn to love him for his own.” 

Our readers may suppose how readily and gratefully the promise 
was given. 

‘You will find, on your arrival,” continued the speaker, “a letter 
from the queen. Keep a good heart.; for while I live you have at 
least one friend to watch over and protect you.” 

“ And that one a kind one,” exclaimed Walter, warmly pressing 
his-hand. “This heart must be cold indeed ere it forgets thy 
matchless friendship and thy generous service.” 

The last adieu was spoken, and the lugger, which had been 
specially engaged and manned for the purpose, spread her canvas 
to the wind, and rapidly made sail down the river. As it passed 
Tilbury, a boat, well armed, put off from the fort, evidently 
with the intention of boarding it: but the jester had taken his 
precautions ; for no sooner did it approach alongside than a 
carronade, which had been brought to a level with the water-mark, 
was discharged at it, and the shot sent clean through its slender 
planks. 

Fortunately for the rowers, they were sufficiently near the 


‘shore to regain it without loss of life. Long here further pre- 


parations for pursuit were made, the craft which bore the fugitives 
was out of sight ; nor did they encounter further accident till they 
arrived at Antwerp. 

On the following day Henry returned to Greenwich, accom- 
panied by Anne Boleyn and her father, to whom the monarch had 
clearly explained his intentions towards the object of his passion, 
whom, as an earnest of her future greatness, he created Marchioness 
of Pembroke, giving her a pension of a thousand a year to support 
her dignity; but while Wolsey still remained in power, the 
aspiring woman trembled at the realisation of her ambitious 
dreams, and every wile which her sex,so well know how to 
employ when they would subjugate the master mind of man to 
their caprice, was tried to keep up Henry’s indignation against his 
favourite, whose pride was exaggerated, whose wealth dwelt upon 
to excite the monarch’s cupidity, and whose services only were 
overlooked. 

“Thou wilt keep thy promise, Henry ?”’ she exclaimed, leaning 
softly upon his arm and looking up into his eyes with that ex- 
pression of thoughtful tenderness so difficult to resist in women, 
even when we know it to be assumed. “Thon wilt not listen to 
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the [glezing:aspeech af dhiaopmiestly; traitomothia enemy oof oun, 
happiness 25. Wil& thou? OL 64 i aov Ligeia 6 biaca 

“Thou shalt see, May-bird, mae replied. ‘thes amorous). monarch{y 
‘thine,-own eyes, shall’ -witness, his disgrace. « Sée,’i he added, 
leading her-to the: window: “he; comes... Behind the. arras, in the 
presence-chambery;/ we: imaay : observe | what? L pei Ai sei ‘Bn, 
Norfolk have, their charge.’>.... “coq odos Ditid 

Leading the fair tempiress feea the waa dlesttpuiliore: theahoyel 
brief dialogue! had ;taken, place, Henry and AnneyBaleyn!proceeded 
to the withdrawing-room, which was separated from the-throner 
room) only, by, acheavy curiain, of Utrecht, abc the. massive tolde 
of which, were easily: drawnjagides;) ooo. | £09 

Wolsey, on His. Septastljsdipea lineg sane vee pe ieee eat Hoae 
those customary,marks\of respect which:.on dll previous! o¢casions 
had been shown, him) by. the jofficers of the househald on his visits 
to his sovereign ; but-he,came; prepared; to meet:the:worst, for the 
faithful. Patch, had. informedihim of the mortification prepared for 
him. by his ungrateful, master J and he resolved; if. Re must fall, to 
fall at least with dignity. . 

» Regardless, to allhappearance, of the win digs rpelab he; slowly 
adyanced up the great stairease,.and. entered the crowded preseides 
chamber with,as,proud..a step: as in the days ofchis favourand 
undisputed, power... The. courtiers, most of whom shadoreceived 
their.cue, remained covered j in-hig, presence ; several even went so 
far as to turn their backs upon him ; these were chiefly the younger 
ones, for the old,and, prudent could not. but remember: how. fre- 
quently, his downfall. had been predicted, and how, often his 
enemies had been disappointed. 

As a cardinal, Wolsey, was the only subject nermdied tositin the 
presence of the king—a privilege claimed at that:period by jall the 
members, of the Sacred Collegeat: the Courts of Huropeanisovereigns. 

5 Without deigning. to cast a look upon the pack by.;whom he was 
surrounded, the stately, churchman seated himselfifor the. last timie 
upon, the gilded chair reserved for his especial use, and motioning 
to,one, of his, ushers, directed ,him to place a species ofidesk or 
prie-dieu, before him, upon which was a),book containing the 
minutes of the council, which he began. ‘to-read. . While’ thus 
occupied, the curtain, was drawn slowly .aside, and Norfolk. and 
Suffolk approached, the spot, where, the still, dreaded minister was 
seated, Henzy and Anne remained behind the hangings, watching 
the pr ogeedings. , O78 
oof My; lord,” i Said. Norfolk, “ we anes bearans: of, ‘unpleasant 
tidings.” 


tempts; : Bat io: your news, my; teats bass Ig) 
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Suffolle ys cto « démand from. you: inm° ‘the chprgtoat ag (8 the seal of 
revert A). en tarnne > le are 

6 “cAnd your: authority: a? demanded Wolsey. " , 
4% Qur-smaster’s:royal word,” replied the ‘nobleman ; ay wet that 
sufficient oh. H AIUD eras. sc 

d¥ Not” réplied: the fallen favourite, icp Soa 

-“ Yow refuse to resign it, then ?” eer 
‘Lo you, and suck as you. When Heniytis gave ‘it #6 my char ge, 
he hound. it by patents to:me for life ; and stich! cifts,”: continued 
the churehman, “are not: resumed upon a courtier’s word or an 
intriguer’s faith.” 
tof Tntriguers ! ” echoed the two peers. i : 
~o Vex me not, lords,” ‘exclaimed Wolsey, “ with idle fol a I 
khow my doomr:is sealed) that Henry’s ears and Henry’s heart are 
Glosed-against is servant ; but I-have been his friend, and he hath 
still;a,nature too princely to insult me. Go to your master and to 
mine,” he added:; “tell him that to his pleasure I.submit myself 
in all things; but to himself alone, or to his warrant, ‘will T resign 
the trust of former confidence, the gift of other years. Not on the 
faith of creatures who have cringed like reptiles in my path, sworn 
that-their fortunes flourished in my smile, and offered flattery’s 
incense as to a god before me. Minsoa’ of fortune, sycophants, or 
knaves, I’ know and scorn’ ye.” 

«Arrest the traitor !’” whispered Aine Boleyn to her royal lover. 

“He hath reason, sweetheart,” gravely resumed the king, taking 
+p a-pen and signing his name at the bottom of a blank sheet of 
paper; “it'is not thus the seal should be demanded.” 


. CHAPTER XIV. 


DOO With thee’ every passion is still, 
DIGS Bi \. Each tempest of feeling is o’er ; - 
Hearts falsehood hath broken are still, 


...; The eye weeps with anguish no more. 
“What is fortune? what honour? what fame’s fleeting breath, 
Compared to thy slumbers, O beautiful Death 2—OLD BALLAD. 


On presenting | the) warrant, attested by the sign manual of the 
a Wolsey immediately resigned the great seal ; and about an 
hour afterwards, amid the sneers of the courtiers and the triumphant 
jeers of his. enemies, left Greenwich for his mansion of York 
House, the scene of his past splendour, pride, and munificence. 
It was the last time he was ever permitted to visit it, the Dukes of 
Suffolk and Norfolk having intimated to him that within four-and- 
twenty hours he owas to retire to Ksher, a palace which belonged to 
him as Bishop of ‘Winchester, which see had been added to his 
other -prefermentsin 1521 by his then indulgent master. Henry 
and, Anne Boleyn stood at the oriel window of the great chamber 


v 
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to watch the departure of the fallen favourite. The countenance 
of the monarch was marked by an unusual expression of gravity ; 
indeed, a close observer might have noted something like regret or 
peevishness. That of the beautiful being by: his side, upon the 
contrary, was radiant with smiles and joy. She had humbled her 
enemy; the only influence which stood between her and the 
gratification of her ambitious hopes was at last overthrown ; and 
as the disgraced minister, leaning upon the arm of his chaplain, 

followed his attendants to the sumptuous barge which lay moored 
upon the banks of the river, she felt herself in all but namea 
queen, The pertinacity with which she had pursued the downfall 
of the cardinal was not amongst the least acts of imprudence which 
Anne Boleyn committed; for although the man yielded to her 
influence, the monarch was inwardly offended, since he knew the 

secret cause of her resentment. Wolsey, at his private command, 
had broken the contract of marriage which existed between her 
and Lord Percy, which contract was afterwards made the ground 
of the divorcee which the convenient Cranmer pronounced between 
her and the king, when satiety had palled the cruel husband’s love, 

and the scaffold and the axe were waiting to receive her. 

‘“Youare sad, Henry,” she exclaimed, as she caught the moody 
expression of her companion’s countenance. ‘“ Alas! I see that 
Wolsey’s influence lies nearer to your heart than Anne’s love.” 

‘“¢ Not so,” replied the king, turning from the window and gazing 
upon her animated features ; “but men uproot not readily the tree 
they planted, e’en though its growth be somewhat rank : were it 
not wiser, sweetheart, to lop the branches, trim the foliage deftly, 
but let the trunk remain ?”’ 

These words, which showed, even at this decisive moment, the 
regret with which Henry parted from his former favourite, alarmed 
his capricious mistress, who felt that if Wolsey were restored to 
favour, her dream of grandeur would be short—she feared his cold 
observant eye upon her. 

“No,” she exclaimed passionately ; “his downfall is necessary to 
my peace of mind ; for who would see their bitterest foe lodged in 
the heart they love? He hath atongue might wile a song bird 
from the forest bough—deceive even thy princely wisdom by its . 
speciousness, How, then, could Anne, with nothing but her simple 


love to guide her, contend with him in cunning? Besides,” she | 


added, throwing her graceful arm round the shoulder of the 
amorous king, “thy promise, Henry !—thy knightly promise !” 
~ “*Shall be kept,” he replied, yielding to the fascination of her 
beauty and the influence of the moment; for few men can resist 
a caress, or the influence of the eyes of those they love. 

“And thou wilt not retract it ?”’ she continued. 

“No, by this kiss! Nay, thou shalt not deny me,” said the 
monarch, as Anne Boleyn coyly turned her head aside ; for, to do 
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her justice, however light and suspicious her conduct in other 
respects towards her royal suitor, it was up to the period of her 
marriage marked by extreme prudence—a circumstance which 
doubtless tended to increase his passion. ‘ Be it,” he added, “the 
seal of Wolsey’s downfall and of Henry’s faith.” 

His mistress resisted no longer, but blushingly received the 
pledge. It was not the first time that a statesman’s downfall or a 
courtier’s favour had. been bartered for a kiss. Such is the weak- 
ness of earth’s rulers—such the frail tenure of a favourite’s power ! 

At this moment a low shout from the lawn before the palace 
attracted the speaker’s attention, who, with his arm encircling the 


‘slender waist of his mistress, led her back to their former position 


“4 


by the window. Wolsey was already seated in his gilded barge, 
which the rowers were pushing into the middle of the river. The 
ery which attracted the king’s attention was from an insolent knot 
of courtiers who, in the days of the cardinal’s prosperity, had been 
ready to lick the dust before him. ‘True worshippers of the sun— 
butterflies of fortune—they had adored him in prosperity, and 
now, like yelping curs, turned on him in adversity. 

As Henry reached the window the cry was repeated. Wolsey 


was unmoved by it; his long experience of men had taught him 


most probably what to expect, or how to value them. But Henry 
felt indignant at the insult, not for his former favourite’s sake, 
perhaps, so much as for his own. Fallen as he was, the man who 
had been his confidant for years—his friend, his alter ego, or other 
self, as he had familiarly called him—was still too important a 
personage for a courtier’s sneer. Dashing open the casement near 
him, he called to the captain of the euard, Sir Hugh Neville, a 
brave old knight, who was standing in the court below, reflecting, 
most probably, upon the moral of the scene. 

“ Neville, clear the court!” exclaimed his fierce master, in that 
harsh, deep tone which he invariably spoke in when angry or 
excited. “Is our palace.yard a bear-garden that every hound 
should bark in it? Clear the court, and let none pass but such as 
have the entrance to our privy chamber.” 

On Wolsey’s arrival at York House he summoned the officers of 
his household, and proceeded to make inventories of all that his 
noble palace contained. He caused several tables to be placed in 
his gallery, and these wefe covered with pieces of rich velvet, 
damask, grograine, tufted taffeta, satin, and holland, in such 
immense quantities that when he afterwards complained of a 
robbery having been committed, he stated that no less than five 
hundred pieces had been conveyed away. 

He ordered the most sumptuous preparation to be made for the 
inspection and arrival of the king. The walls of the apartments 
were hung with cloth of gold and silver, and with rich copes, which 


-had been fabricated at his own expense for his colleges at Oxford 
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and Ipswich. His plate was arranged. upon. two long broad tables 
in. his,council and gilt. chamber ;. and being not’only costly but in 
great profusion, it astonished the eyes of. ‘all beholders, for until 
the reign of Henry, VIII. pewter was used daily, even at the table 
of the monarch. : 

As soon as these.various preparations were Biiwhda thé deiitiihal 
retired to his)cloget, attended only by his faithful Patch. For some 
time they busied themselves in destroying various papers and 
correspondence ,in , silence. The . churchman was the first to 

break it. 
~The hour my enemies have so long waited for has arrived 3; 
my robe and. Cross, ” here the speaker touched the gem upon 
his breast, the ensign of his episcopal rank, “are all that faite aie 
left me. The once wealthy Wolsey is a beggar now.’ 

“ Not so,” replied the jester, carefully dropping the velvet arRae 
over the door, to prevent the possibility of eavesdropping. “Thou 
art rich even in that the yellow worshippers of Mammon reverence 
—in gold, rich enough to glut the thirst of avarice, or create on 
earth : a paradise—it, ” he added, “ thou couldst find one from. which 
ambition was excluded, PY 

“ What mean you ?”’ demanded the fallen churchman. 

“Tt means,” resumed the speaker, “that for many long years I 
have traded with a portion of thy wealth, hoarded thy gifts to be 
lent out on interest, watched for gain as for a crown ‘in heaven, 
trafficked in men, in promises and favours, sold and bought human 
passions and feelings like things of vilest merchandise when great 
returns were promised. fi 7 

“And the result ?”’ 

“That you are rich ; the wealth you leave to the rapacious te 
exceeds not the jester’s store.” 

“Sayst thou so?” whispered the cardinal, breathless Gin 
astonishment at the unexpected good fortune, for he knew the 
speaker’s truthfulness too well to doubt his words. ‘“ Why, then, 
the game of life’s not re played out; ay foes have not 
disarmed me.” 

“True,” said Patch; “in Italy thou mayst pass the remnant of 
thy days in honourable calm repose, and- show that, great as was 
thy nature in prosperity, it became still greater in ill: fortune. 
In our retreat,” he added, gaily, “ like’ the “earth’s oracles of old; 
we will pronounce the truths which shake or move the world.” 

At this moment Sir William Gascoigne knocked at the door of 
the closet to inform his eminence that everything was in readiness 
for his departure. ‘To this officer, who had long been the treasurer 
of his household, Wolsey gave in charge his vast wealth for Golfvery. 
to the king. 

“We will speak further: of this,” whispered the cardinal'to Patch, 
as they left the chamber ;..“at present eyes are upon us which watch 
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ourvevery turn—ears pricked to catch our lightest breath. «We hold 


it:as a proof that Heaven inclines towards us shat we have still a 


friend. so true as thou art.” 
. “Friend!” repeated the jester, Asine his: eyes upon: the ‘pale 


countenance of the speaker with an expression which showed how 


the word had elevated him in his own esteem ih AS “that hame repays 
a harder bondage, a longer servitude than mine.’ 

When the preparations for the journey were bob a the fallen 
favourite entered his barge.at the private stairs of York House, and 
was rowed over to Putney, where his horses awaited him. 

- His embarcation was eagerly watched by crowds of: citizens and 
courtiers, both in boats and.on land; but when they perceived that 
he was not, as they had anticipated, conveyed to the Tower, their 
disappointment was. visible... On arriving at Putney, the cardinal 
took his mule, and: his train their horses, to proceed upon their way. 
They had not advanced far from the. town before they encountered 


| Sir Henry Norris, who;,.saluting Wolsey. with great respect, bade 


him be of good cheer, for that he knew by certain knowledge that 
he should speedily. be restored again to his sovereign’s' favour and 
his former power... The exile smiled incredulously. 

“Thy wish deceives thee,” he replied; “ ‘men. who fall like me 
seldom rise again.” 
aot Yours. hath been a stumble, my Fi lord,” continued’ the 
messenger of. Henry, for such indeed ‘he was, and not: a, fall. 
Indeed, I can give token I am, right,” 

ee! would gladly see one,”’ exclaimed his eminence. 

. Would this, my lord, content you ?” 

Sir Henry Norris ungloved his hand and drew from his: finger: a, 
small ruby ring, graved with a rose and poricullis, one of the badges 
of the roy alshouse of Tudor, and which Wolsey had seen a hundred 
times worn by his capricious master ; indeed, it had on more than 
one occasion served’as a token of his will between them. 

“Take.it, lord. cardinal,” said the messenger; “ the words: of 
prophecy 1 uiter were the giver’s ; you in your ‘wisdom best can. 
judge whether or no he hath the power to make them truths.” 

Immediately on receiving the gem followed one of those scenes 
which show of what brass and clay the strongest minds are framed. 
The man whose genius had wielded the destinies: of a mighty 
nation, made war or peace at his caprice, been courted by kings, 
aspired to the proudest throne on earth, wept like a child: for joy on 
receiving the well-known token from. the king, Alighting from 
his mule, and bare-headed, the once haughty. Wolsey: returned 
thanks to God ‘at-the first sign of returning favour from a’ man 
whom in his heart he knew to be treacherous, romossetees : deve 
his only virtue courage, and his least vice deceit. 

The jester gazed upon the scene with a y mingled expression of 
pity and contempt. 
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Taking a chain and reliquary containing fragments of the Holy 
Cross from his person, the cardinal presented it to Norris in 
requital of the more precious gift of which he was the messenger. 

“And has your grace no token for the king?” demanded the 
knight, after kissing the churchman’s hand, who had condescended 
to pass the chain round his neck himself. 

‘* Methinks,” said Patch, “the goodly plate and furniture of York 
House were sufficient token, or is Henry’s affection so intense that 
he would have his eminence’s skin as well as robe ?” 

The knight smiled as he replied: . 

“His grace desires not these, but there isa gift I know would 
please him well, and do thy master service ? ” 

“ Name it.” 

“Thyself,” said Sir John ; “ the king remembers well thy merry 
humour and thy biting jests, thy quips and bitter fancies. “T'was 
but this very day I heard his grace declare he would not grudge a 
thousand nobles to purchase such a fool. He swears thou art 
unrivalled.” | | 

“Indeed !” exclaimed the jester, his eyes flashing fire at the 
degrading proposition of transferring him, like a sumpter mule or 
beast of burden, from one master to another. ‘ His highness 
wrongs himself, as well as those aroundhim. He must be difficult 
of choice, where all are to be sold—thought, soul, word, conscience, 
faith, and honour—e’en at amore vile price than their vile thews 
and bones.” 

“Impossible!” added Wolsey, who saw that in losing Patch he 
should part with his right hand, his intelligence, his minister. “ He 
is the only solace of my broken fortunes—all that reminds me I 
once had friends. I cannot, will not, send him from me.” 

A look of gratitude, which Wolsey alone understood, thanked him 
for the generous resolution. 

“ Farewell, my lord,” said Sir John Norris; “I have pointed out 
the means of pleasuring his grace; ‘tis yours to accept or to reject 
it. Your friends must wish you had decided otherwise.” 

With these words he put spurs to his horse, and set forward on 
his return to Greenwich. 

For some minutes the cavalcade renewed their j journey i in silence. 
The fallen favourite was the first to speak. 

“'This refusal will incense Henry more than the report of enemies, 
the sneers of courtiers, or e’en Anne Boleyn’s malice. I fear me, 
Patch, that Italy, after all, must be my place of exile—my last 
dreams vanish here,” 

“Are they the last ? ” demanded his companion, fixing upon him 
an inquiring look, which showed how little faith the speaker put 
in the extinction of that ambition which had been the ruling | 


passion of Wolsey’s life, “ or merely the lull which precedes the 
renewal of the storm ?” 
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The fallen man shook his head with a mournful smile, and they 
continued their progress towards Esher again in silence, Patch 
was evidently cogitating some important point within himself— 
the cardinal chewing the cud of vain regret and bitter fancies. 
Just as they reached a point where the roads separated, the jester 
drew rein with the air of aman who had decided on a distasteful 
task. 

“ After all, my lord,’ he whispered, “I think I had _ better 
humour this strange fancy of the king, and return to Greenwich ; 
It will at least secure one friend at Court to arm or to forewarn 
you.” 

Wolsey’s countenance cleared; for despite the loss which his 
absence would occasion to himself, as far as his personal feelings 
were concerned, he could not but perceive the advantage which 
might accrue by having so devoted a friend continually near the 
person of the capricious Henry. 

“ And wilt thou make this sacrifice for thy master?” he 
demanded. 

“No,” replied the jester, sternly. 

“For thy friend, then?” said Wolsey, who perfectly understood 
his humour. | 

“Hor my friend willingly,” replied Patch, his features lit with 
an expression such as men seldom read there; “that word hath 
bound me to thee faster than gold or interest. The voluntary 
service outweighs a thousand bought ones. Farewell,” he added : 
“dream on thy dream of greatness; if human wit or courage can 
avail, it shall become a truth; if not, one faithful heart at least 
shall share thy fall—one faithful arm avenge thee.” 

An hour’s hard riding enabled the speaker to overtake the 
messenger of the king, to whom he announced that the cardinal, 
returning on his first hasty resolution, had transferred his service 
to the king. 

That same night the jester resumed his old ariraete in the palace 
at Greenwich. 

On the following morning Patch was warmly welcomed by 
Henry, who had long wished to attach him to his service. By 
Anne Boleyn he was viewed with distaste; something whispered 
her that the confidant of Wolsey was a dangerous person near her 
future husband, and all the enemies of the cardinal shared the 
feeling. 

“So,” she exclaimed, and a slight sneer curled her beautiful lip 
as she uttered the disobliging words, “fidelity hath taken a lesson 
from prudence, and changed sides at last!” 

“Why not,” replied the jester, bowing before her with mock 
respect, ‘ when love hath done the same ? Are fools less easy to 
be wooed than women ? Kings seldom sue.for anything in vain.” 
The future queen blushed slightly and was silent. 
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‘Thou art a slanderer on the sex,” said Henry, “and hast never 

loved.” 
Your grace ’3 pardon,” interrupted Patch; “ but: like ethos 
great men, I have had my weaknesses; and she I loved ‘was faithful 
too for three whole days, till I betrayed myself and proved I was a. 
fool.” 

“How so?” | 

“ By believing her,” he added, sarcastically. “Show me theman 
could give a greater proof of folly, and I'll change liveries with him 
—aye, caps and bells to boot.” 

At this moment the Duke of Norfolk, who had witnessed the 
discomfiture of his kinswoman, whose union with the king he had 
been most anxious to secure, as a stepping-stone to his own 
agerandisement, drew near the royal circle, and eying the speaker 
with a look of superb disdain, observed : 

“So, knave, thou hast returned to Court ?” 

Ff Don’t be alarmed, my lord,” replied Patch, mimicking his look 
and tone of voice so admirably that Henry and all who heard him 
were convulsed with laughter at the retort, AS there ws room for two 
Of USs.1 

“This fellow must be disposed of,” miitterdil the mortified noble 
to himself, as he turned angrily away. 

_ Anne Boleyn shared the feeling, for the soater? s words had stung, 
if not alarmed, her. 

“+ Come,” exclaimed Henry, whose coarse nature cared little for 
the feelings of others, provided his own were unscathed; “ the 
fool defends himself with his wit, the noble with his sword—each 
one to his weapon. The challenge hath been fairly given, and as 
fairly answered. As judge of the lists, | throw down my warder 
and bid the combat cease.’ 

With these words Henry, attended by his cour tet left the great 
hall for the terrace, to amuse himself with shooting at the butts 
which were erected. on the sward before it—an amusement of 
which he was passionately fond, and indulged in with his favourites, 
whilst the ladies of the Court.overlooked the sport. 

“Thou art a child, Anne,” exclaimed the newly created Lady 
Rochfort to her sister-in-law, Anne Boleyn, who, with an affectation 
of state, walked apart from the rest of the ladies ; “thy countenance 
is as a book, where every child may read. The jester’s random hit 
hath quite discomfited thee.” 

“Tt was no random blow,” whispered Anne,“ but levelled with 
design. The fatal letter which, in the weakness of returning fond- 
ness, I wrote to Wyat, something assures me hath fallen into 
Wolsey’s hands.” 

“Tmpossible! It is thy terror speaks, and not thy sober reason.’ 
“Armed with such a weapon, what have I not to dread ?” added 
the future queen, with increased agitation. 
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